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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



The Life and Romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood. By George Frisbie 
Whicher. New York: Columbia University Press. 1915. 

A study of the life and romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood has been added 
to the list of Columbia dissertations in English and Comparative Literature. 
As in the others dealing with eighteenth-century themes, Professor Trent 
has aided in the production of a well-planned and definite account of a minor 
literary figure. The author has not tried to raise his " scribbling authoress" 
to a higher rank than she deserves; he has merely recorded the facts, with 
some incidental comment upon the change in subject-matter caused by 
current events and by Mrs. Haywood's gradual loss of vigor. His portrait 
of this "she romp," a "hen" that "refused to set," might be considered as 
corollary to Professor Remond's distinguished essay on "The Sexual Cor- 
relations of Poetic Genius," for Mr. Whicher's amusing asides upon his 
author's tributes to Minerva and Venus prove his trust in the latter goddess 
as an aid to literary endeavor. 

Detailed examination of the various chapters convinces one that the 
first half of this study is much the better. Only in the biographical investi- 
gation ought one to feel dissatisfied with the content of the first ninety 
pages. To be sure, nothing is more shadowy than the life-records of obscure 
writers; yet it is from these special studies that one expects to glean new 
data. It is difficult to accept as final the failure to find new evidence on 
the date of Mrs. Haywood's death. Even though "the usual magazines" 
of the day seem, as is said, to make no mention of the occurrence, further 
research might prove more fruitful. Parish records and the obscure news 
journals might add still more to the valuable evidence that Mr. Whicher has 
unearthed from such sources regarding her birth and unfortunate marriage. 
A rapid scanning of the Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports reveals 1 
a congratulatory letter from Mrs. Haywood to the Countess of Oxford. 
Though merely a flattering accompaniment to a presentation copy of her 
La Belle Assemblee, its relation to the full biographical record might have 
been useful. The two succeeding chapters, however, are most satisfying. 
The source studies and summaries of the "short romances of passion" are 
clear and convincing, so that one readily agrees with Mr. Whicher in attribut- 
ing to their author a romantic treatment of love suggestive of Richardson's 
more accomplished productions. Some clear derivatives of Restoration 
comedy are also pointed out in the characters of Mrs. Haywood's novels 
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from 1720 until the appearance of her "secret histories and scandal novels" 
of the thirties. 

A chapter on the Duncan Campbell pamphlets uses the traditional 
statement that Defoe, William Bond, or Mrs. Haywood was responsible 
for them. To this weak argument are added excellent proofs of her share 
in the later ones. The last pages of this chapter show acuteness in drawing 
conclusions, and with the survey of the earlier romances they form a worthy 
contribution to literary history. 

In the following chapters difficulty arises from an attempt to attach 
motives to satirical portraits of which in some cases even the authorship is 
in question. One needs a divining-rod to explain the inconsistencies of 
eighteenth-century fiction in its satirical phases, for authentic evidence of 
intent is usually not available. One cannot safely credit any statement in 
an isolated work, for a correlation with contemporary events may com- 
pletely alter the evidence. Of such conclusions in Mr. Whicher's study, 
the most dubious is that regarding Swift's dislike of Mrs. Haywood as 
expressed in a letter to the Countess of Suffolk. Presumably this statement, 
dated October 26, 1731, was to please the King's mistress by a slur on the 
authoress who, four years earlier, had made the royal amours a subject of 
satire. Actually, however, the letter was insincere, for the Countess was 
not then "the friend of Swift." On June 29 of that year he had described 
her to Gay in her true colors — as one who had cheated them all. More- 
over, at the coronation of George II in 1727 Swift lost his chief ground of 
interest in the Countess of Suffolk and her mistress; he knew that his hopes 
of favor through their agency were futile. 

Similar criticism might be made upon a use of quotations from Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Hervey to prove that writers "were ready to seize 
upon any pretext" for attacking Robert Walpole, who "had never shown 
himself a friend to letters." Chesterfield was an open partisan of Prince 
Frederick, and more politician than writer; he had no reason to seek favor 
with George II or his minister. Lord Hervey, it is true, had once been 
hostile to Walpole; but after obtaining, in 1727, a thousand-pound pension 
from that political overlord, he turned a facile pen to the service of the 
crown. To quote Hervey's statement of the Queen's comment on Walpole's 
private life, is of no consequence; she herself was the chief instrument of the 
minister's power over the King, and their feeling toward one another in 
1735 was entirely friendly. The excess of satire directed at Walpole from 
1721 to 1742 had no source in his presumed indifference to men of letters, 
nor was he heedless of criticism. Of this Mr. Whicher gives indirect sug- 
gestion in showing that after publishing in 1736 her Adventures of Eovaai, 
a satire on Walpole, Mrs. Haywood wrote nothing more for six years; then 
too, only once thereafter, during twenty odd years, would she permit her 
name to appear on a title-page. 
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Turning from such incomplete proofs of motive for these works of the 
middle period, one finds many stimulating comments upon the writings 
attributed to Mrs. Haywood's declining years. Appreciative, but cautious, 
estimates are offered of her share in the Spectator tradition, of her contri- 
bution to the foundling literature preceding Tom Jones, and of her part in 
forming the English domestic novel. The study closes with a concrete 
statement of conclusions. The author thereupon bids farewell to this 
daughter of Venus and sister of Minerva. Having written "the obituary of 
her works," if nothing more, he rests content. Toilsome research among 
these heaps of "perishable literature" could not dull either his sense of 
humor or his appreciation of literary values. 

David Harrison Stevens 

University of Chicago 



Chaucer and His Poetry. By George Lyman Kittredge. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. 

This volume consists in the main of a series of brilliant and sometimes 
highly ingenious interpretations of certain representative works of Chaucer. 
Coming from the pen of such a keen and original student of Chaucer as 
Professor Kittredge, whose reading and comprehension of the poet's work 
are illumined by a knowledge of mediaeval life and literary art almost 
unsurpassed, the book is naturally not a labored, documented manual, 
intended primarily to familiarize comparatively elementary students with 
a summary of preceding investigation. It is, on the contrary, a series of 
highly original contributions, depending, to some extent, on the researches 
of the author's predecessors, but interpreting many things entirely anew, 
and emphasizing the importance and significance of much that has hitherto 
been neglected or overlooked. 

In chap, i, on "The Man and His Times," Professor Kittredge, under 
the guise of attacking and disposing of certain current misapprehensions 
concerning Chaucer and the fourteenth century, manages to call the atten- 
tion of the general reader to much knowledge that will be new to him, or at 
least that has hitherto been ignored in its bearing on the activities of the 
poet. He properly objects to the smug characterization of the Middle Ages, 
and especially of the fourteenth century, as credulous and blindly submissive 
to authority, as slavish to the deductive method and ignorant of the induc- 
tive method. He objects to the conventionally taught theory that mediae- 
val writers were unrestrained by the laws and precepts of literary art, and 
as a result produced work lacking in proportion or plan. He holds (in con- 
formity with his later and fuller treatment of the Canterbury Tales) that 
many of the so-called digressions of Chaucer are due to the inherently 
"dramatic" character of the tales, and are motivated by the character or the 
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